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Low Tide 


Abstract. I reject historical materialism and the project of Marxist communism by comparing it against 
Anne Fagot’s precise articulations of teleological and causal historicity. In doing so, I expose “a 
theoretical difficulty” (Fagot 1) in Marx’s own articulation of historicity. I substantiate my political 
position by linking Marx’s writings teleologically, through immanence, to the intensification of 


antisemitism and the concomitant rise of the National Socialist party in late-1930s Germany. 
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Karl Marx defines communism as a social organization “which transcends private property 
(Marx 92). However, in this context ‘transcend’ does not mean ‘to escape from’ but rather to 
“reabsorb[] externalization into itself’ (ibid). This is problematic, because it means Marx 
philosophically retains the property relation. Because of this, Marx’s communism articulates not a 
dissolution of economic relations between classes, but a reactionary prioritization of the working class 
(proletariat). Marx depicts communism not as an end to capitalism but as its intensification — its 
acceleration, even. 

This is clearest in Marx’s response to an anarchist, Mikhail Bakunin. Very broadly, anarchism 
opposes unjust hierarchies. Bakunin, for example, believes that “Where there is a state there is 
inevitably domination... that is why we are enemies of the state” (Bakunin qtd. in Marx, pg. 335). 
Bakunin sees “the proletariat raised to the level of the ruling estate” (ibid) as the goal of Marxism, and 


criticizes it because he believes its realization would be a new, unjust hierarchy. 


Marx accepts Bakunin’s conception of Marxism, but rejects Bakunin’s criticism using a 
teleological argument. Yes, Marx says, he hopes that the proletariat will achieve “class rule of the 
workers over the strata of the old world” who oppose the proletariat’s interests (Marx 338, sic). These 
old strata include both “the capitalist class” as well as “peasants en mass [who] exist as owners of 
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private property” (ibid 334). Marxist communism is a cult of the wage laborer, not aimed towards 
general emancipation (“such a thing as the whole people... is an illusion” (ibid 336)) but towards a rule 
by wage laborers in service of wage laborers’ interests. 

Marx thinks that the proletariat, once it has dictatorial control over the reins of power, will 
ultimately “abolish its own character as wage labourer and hence as a class,” and that so long as this 
class distinction still exists the emerging workers’ state will have “not yet arrived at its final 
organization” (ibid 335, 338). Marx’s response, then, to Bakunin’s fear that Marxist communism will 
result in a “despotism of the ruling minority” (Bakunin qtd. in Marx, pgs. 336-7) is that this despotism 
will only be temporary. But Marx emphatically does not reject the despotism itself. In fact, that 
despotism is Marx’s primary aim: rule by wage laborers “accelerated by force” (Marx 334) is 
teleologically necessary to abolish class distinctions... eventually. 

This teleological argument is unsound. Although the positive content of intent is teleological (‘I 
will do X in order that Y will occur in the future’), intent functions noumenally as a causal originator 
which may or may not produce its desired outcome. To respond to a criticism of eventual consequences 
with assurances of present intent is therefore incoherent. 

In Causal vs. Teleological Explanations of Behavior, Anne Fagot surveys a number of different 
authors’ teleo-causal systems, most of which are mathematical (Kant’s is the exception). I concern 
myself with the simplest definition, given in terms of how an explanation is presented rather than its 


explanatory power: 


1 It’s unclear what ‘peasant’ means to Marx here, but the important point for this essay is that he distrusts peasants and is 
uninterested in working directly for their liberation: “either the peasants prevent or bring about the downfall of the 
revolution... or else the proletariat... must, as the government, take measures needed to enable the peasant to directly 
improve his [own] condition” (Marx 334). As per usual, Marx is hyper-individualistic and classist. 


“(a) an explanation is causal (mechanistic) [if and only if] it is given a tergo ... 


(b) an explanation is teleological [if and only if] it is given a fronte” (Fagot 78, emphasis sic). 
A tergo means ‘in terms of what must have come before,’ and a fronte means ‘in terms of what will 
come after.’ 

Immanence is is a type of teleological meaning not producible a fronte in authorship, only a 
tergo in interpretation. Say a sculptor sculpts a sculpture with which they are dissatisfied, but their 
friend earnestly disagrees. The intent of the sculptor is not realized, and therefore cannot be the 
originator of the sculpture’s beauty. That the friend experiences the sculpture as beautiful is sufficient 
for the sculpture to be beautiful. In this case, the sculpture is immanently, not intentionally, beautiful. 
Its beauty is a property applied to the sculpture because of what was always already present in the 
sculpture itself, necessarily revealed in retrospect (a tergo) through interpretation.’ 

The content of the sculptor’s intent as they sculpt is teleological, in that it attempts to explain a 
Jronte the ultimate meaning of the sculpture: ‘What can I do to produce a particular effect in the viewer 


of my statue?’ But, their intent itself noumenally functions as a link in the causal chain which produces 


the sculpture’s eventual meaning. That is, the actual effect of intent on meaning can only be causal. 
By contrast,’ the content of the interpreter’s unintended interpretation is causal, in that it 
attempts to explain a tergo the ultimate meaning of the sculpture: ‘What must have been the case prior 
to my interpretation for me to have interpreted the statue this way?’ But, that interpretation itself 
noumenally functions as the end state of a teleological chain which was always already aimed 


inexorably towards that interpretation. That is, the actual effect of unintended interpretation on meaning 


2 Note that the sculpture is also ugly: the sculptor’s interpretation of their own work also applies immanent meaning. The 
interpreters’ beliefs are in tension, but are still both true. 

3 Originally, I transitioned to this paragraph with “Symmetrically,” but the teleo-causal system which Fagot ultimately 
constructs implies that “There is no exact symmetry between causal and teleological explanations” in part because 
“causal and teleological explanations, as I [Anne Fagot] defined them, are not incompatible” (Fagot 100). This section, 
in making the distinction between noumenal and attempted historicity, already assumes the compatibility of causal and 
teleological explanations. Mathematically, it covers two cases of teleo-causal meaning: a particular meaning is either 
produced by the sculptor or the interpreter. Fagot’s system implies the (perhaps) obvious third case, in which the 
sculptor’s intent is in fact realized in the interpreter. 


can only be teleological. This is immanence: the meaning articulated by the friend’s unintended 
interpretation arises as a consequence of what was always already latent in the sculpture itself. 

In this framework, Marx’s response to Bakunin is incoherent. Bakunin presents an interpretation 
of Marxism, and the issue of domination by the proletariat is immanent on Marxism itself. Marx denies 
Bakunin’s criticism by asserting the intention of Marxist revolution to abolish class distinction. But, his 
means of abolition requires entrenchment in the system he ostensibly wants to abolish: “class rule.” It 
is a self-evidently contradictory, cowardly argument which papers over what is in reality mundane 
bigotry. 

Marx is an antisemite; that he asks “The Jewish Question” at all is on its face antisemitic. This 
question — which Marx so carefully, euphemistically dances around — shows its full ugliness here: “The 
question concerning the Jew’s capacity for emancipation becomes for us the question: What specific 
social element is to be overcome in order to abolish Judaism?” (Marx 22). As with his treatment of 
Bakunin, Marx’s critique of religion centers around only his power to control and shape the world to 
his will. Communism, by “transcend[ing] private property” (ibid 92), “would abolish the pre-conditions 
of bargaining and thus its possibility would render the Jew impossible” (ibid 22). Note that the 
language Marx uses here is teleological: “What... is to be overcome in order to abolish Judaism?” His 
personal teleological goal — his intent — is to abolish Judaism. 

So, what was the noumenal function of Marx’s intent? That is, what meaning did Marx cause? 
Walter Benjamin, writing in 1939 Nazi Germany, sees a “vulgar-Marxist concept of what labor is” 
among his contemporaries (Benjamin §XI). In it, labor “is tantamount to the exploitation of nature” ad 
nauseum, and the “German working-class” (a.k.a. the proletariat) see themselves as “swimming with 
the tide” of “technical developments” (ibid). This tide is Marx’s imagined teleological force of history 
marching towards Marxist revolution and utopian, post-class-rule communism: “The historical 
materialist cannot do without the concept of a present which is not a transition, in which time 


originates,” and which “defines precisely the present in which he [the historical materialist] writes 


history” (ibid §X V1). Marx sees “human life as man’s property,” “labor... as man’s act of self- 
creation,” and “nature... [as] meaningless or only means an externality which has been transcended” 
by human labor (Marx 92, 96; sic). The general German proletariat’s interpretation of Marx as 
justifying labor’s forceful rule and indiscriminate, “‘technocratic” (Benjamin §XI) exploitation of nature 
is entirely justified by Marx’s texts; it is a clearly immanent meaning. Based on the foregoing evidence, 
I hypothesize that Marx contributed to the rise of the National Socialist Party in Germany. 

I agree with Bakunin. Marxism, historical materialism, National Socialism/Nazism, &c. are 
dangerous. It is irresponsible to produce apologia for Marx which paints over his boldfaced 
antisemitism and authoritarianism. This conclusion does not please me, but I believe it to be true. Marx 


tries to pick up and arrange the material of history, and the sand slips through his fingers. 
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